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ABSTRACT 

The Inservice Teacher Education (ISTE) Concepts Study 
gathered information from educational professionals and 
policy-makers. The resulting mass of information and concepts is 
presented in this overview of the nature of ISTE and its problems. 
The general structural problem of ISTE involves the interaction of 
several dimensions: (1) the governance system, composed of ':hG 
decision- making structures which legitimize activities and govern 
them; (2) the substantive system, composed of the content and process 
of ISTE and that deals with what is learned and how it is learned; 
(3) the delivery system, including incentives, interfaces between 
trainees, trainers, and training and staff, which deals with 
motivation, access, and relevance to the role of the individual 
professional; and (4) the modal system consisting of the forms of 
ISTEr ranging from sabbaticals abroad to intensive on-site 
institutes. These dimensions and their interaction are discussed. 
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rtiserx'ice teacher ediieat ion is, in nian\' ways, the ke\' to the 
rejuvenation of education and oF the individual teaciier. There is 
little tjuestion that it must serve liot h t he c ont i nuous improvement 
of education and the continuous jKM-sonal and jiro fess i ona 1 
development of indii'idual teachers. 

U'e are j:)leased to see the ajipearance of these roiHirts- Generated 
\)y a jH'oject Jointl\' si:)onsored by our agencies, the reimrts I'ejH'esent 
a f i rst stej) i n the forma 1 i dent i f i c a t i on of t ho pv imary i n format i on 
need s and i ssues i n th e i nserv i ce t eacher educa t i on a rea . 

I\)licy makers across the nation w\\\ shortly be making decisions 
about new forms of governance in teacher education, iie\; n.ethods, 
the increas ing involvement of teachers as tra iners and organi zers , 
and, above all, the de\'e 1 ojimen t of more effective structures for 
insuring that the needs of schools, coiiuiiun i t i es , teachers, and 
children can he met adequatelv. As i:)olic\' makers ai:)jnx)acli tiiese 
decisions, the\' will need adequate concejits for anal\'3ing the 
problems of the area, sufficient data alunit present |M\ictices, 
and Oj) in ions regarding alternative future practices to guide their 
thinking. We hope this first stej:) will assist iK)licy makers at 
all levels and that succeeding stcjis will iH'ing greater clarity 
to this imiK)rtant area. 

IVe wish to thank the neai*ly two thousand jKM'sons who made 
contributions to this stud>', citlier by consenting to provide tiieir* 
time in the interview jM-ocess, writing oi* reviewing position j:)apers, 
managing the interviews, or jxirt i c i jxit ing in the other time-consuming 
and technically difficult tasks which were pnvt of this comj:)lex 
jM'oiect. Shirley Steele of the National (Center for Hducation 
Statistics and Velma ivohinson of Teacher Corps are also to he 
tlianked for closel\' monitoring the project antl sharing in its 
direction, in collaboration with the staffs of the Teacher (!oi*ps 
lU^cruitment and Technical Resource (!enters and the Struiford 
(Center for Research and Development in Teaching. 
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iiisTOKV AND siKiicTiMu: oi' Till: isTi: ruoJix:! 



In .luiK^ t)t' ti\L^ .\;itit)n:il IIlmUlm* lAnciit \ on Sl;itistics» 

Kith the coopci-at it)n of tiic \.ition;il TlmcIkm' tloi'ps, the decision to 

inau^ui^ito a SLM'ies of studies in insLM'vice te;uher ediiention, 'Ihe jihase 
of the study which is re|H)rted in these inonograi^iis is that oi^ eoneeptua 1 i ::at i on. 

Three stuirees of data were etmsulted in order to huild eonceiUs 
ahout tiie struetui-e of inserviee teaeiier edueatitMi. I'he first of tiiese was 
the exist inj; liteiMture. Tiie seetMul source of data were the jKxitioiis of 
exjierts ahout tiie natur<; c^f the pi*iinary issues invtWved in the reconce|i- 
tuali^atic^n c^f the ai'ea. The third source uere tiie ojnnions of seveiMl 
categories of interest(nl |\irties, including teachers, adin i n i s t ra t oi'S ot 
school districts^ school hoard meinhers, conuiiun i t >' iiieiiilKM's , ccMiv^ress i t)na I 
I'epresent a t i ves , state Liejxi I't men t of education otficials. and hi^^hei* 
education aiini i n i s t ra t i on and facnlt>', ahout the \n:\]ov issues involved in 
inservice teacher eilucatitMi and th.e alternative wa\-s oi' a|^jM'oach : ni; these 
i ssues , 

There were two i^riiiiai-)' jniri^oses of tiie study. The i'i rst was to 
deteianine the data needs in the ari^i. This information is to he used ar, 
the hase foi* a succession of studies to Lleteriiiine the i'acts ahout ii\servi.e 
teacher education, the alternative issues, ami the alternative solutions to 
these issues. The second purpose of the stud)' was to ctMic ejU ua 11 ;• e tiie 
ai^ea in such a wa\' that Teaciie!* Coi-ps could i^uiile its activities .nore 
el'fectively in lij^ht of tlie i^icts and Oj^inions ol* the field. 

The inservice teacher L-Jucation [)i*oiect was coord i ria t clI h\' Kruce 
Joyce of the Stant\u'd CLMiter for Roseai'ch and Devo It^jMiuai t in Toach;i\u and 
laicy Peck of llofstiM (in i vei^s i ty . The state's of trie i'ive TeacluM' Corj^s 
Recruitment and Technical Resoui-ce tienters arrarii^CLi the intL-rviows, 

inana^c>cd budgetary ina.ttei'S, developed small confei'ences in im|n)i'tant areas ol 
inservice eihu t i (Hi , and contrihutCLl t(^ the editini; and puhlishini; of tiie 
pre sen t r*ept) rt s . 
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This moin^gi-iph is one of u soimlvs t) f +*ivc rcjioi'ts on the 
conceptual iziiKU plKisc of tho study of inscrvi.-c teacher cdu.'ation. l ollouiai. 
is an tnitline of the iiu)noi^ ra jih s : 

l^ejioi't I: Is sues to }-a ce 

Biaiee R. .h)\-ce, KLMUict h R, llowey, Sam J , Yjii^cr, and 
the Teacher Corps Rce ru i t men t and Teehnical Resource 
I'l'U t e I' 1) i r ee t o j-s 
'^^M^^^i'^ i n t e r\- i eu s : ' ^cjy e|n_ij)ji.s v . f ^M'o f_es_s i en^^i 1 s and 

i'o I i c \- Make rs 

Bruce R. .foyce, Kathleen M. McXair, Richar\I Pi.u:, and 
.Michael I). McKibhin 

vvith l-loN'd T. Watei'inan and Michael (i, B.akei' l\)r tiie 
Teacfier Corjis Recruitment and leclinical i^\s()ui'ce Centei'S 

^^^1^^^^'^ ^ ' I ' T he h i teia ture_j^i_J nsej^v^i cy- Jeaclijei' !. ducat ion: 
An .Ana 1 \'t i c Re\' i eu 
Al exandei' M. .\ic}u)Json and Biaice k, Jtu-ce 
with Donald W. Parker and 1-loyd T, Uaterman for tfie 
Teacher Corjis Reciaiitment and lechnical Resource Centei-s 

'^^'[''^''^ J ^ ' C r e a t i YJi^_Vji Jii^JLLO'^Lll^L^ ^ ^ a in) rat i on 

A collectit)n ot' iiosition pajiei's h\- Sam .1. Vary^er, 
dames Ho>'ei\ Kenneth llouey, Marsha iVe i 1 , i^alpii M, Pais 
iVinifi-ed I. Ua-M;it, lUihert M. IW.aerman, Kobvrt l.iike, 
anil DaviLl iKarland 

with introductions by Sam d. Vaiy^er and I^iaice Jowe 
^^'j^^i William c:. Mill for the Teacher Corj^s Recruitment 
anil Techn i ca 1 l^esource Centers 
^^^1^^^^'^ Culrural_ Plural ism and Social Change 

A collection of position i^aj^ers h\' Richard M. Po'andt, 
Richard P, Mesa, Mai'il\-n Nelstai, Paviel |). Marsh, 
^^'^^'^^ RuiMn, ^Iari^are■. C, Xsiuvorth, Idsa W Hri::::i, 
a nd lle-n 1' i et t a \' , Wh i t ema n 

with int roduct ic>ns iy\- Bruce R, Joyce, Kennetli R. llovve)-, 
:ind .fa!:K\^ Bo\'er 

uith Barhai-a A. \ance for the leacher C(M'ps Recruinaent 
ana' 'i ccini i ca I Resource (:enr ei's 

Hi 



The t*ii*st rojuirt is :i i*c 1 :i t i vc ) >' shoi^r siunnmry the d.it.i needs 
in inser\'ice ediiention and the niajoi* issues identified from the literature, 
the i nr ei*\' i eu's , and the jx^si^icMi ivijUM'S. econd I'eport contains the 

results of the inter\-iews with move than one thousand teachers, school 
administrators, hi);her c'ducation administrators and faculty, and otliers 
conceiaied with j)olicy making in the inser\iee area. An analysis of the 
litei\ature in tlie field is described in the third report, while in the 
fourth and fit*th rejH)rts, sluirtened versions of jiosition jiajiers in se\'ei\'il 
major areas are j^rescrited. In tlie fourth rejx^rt, the jiroblems ot' 
eo 1 1 ahorat i on are explored, and issues attendant to cultural pluralism and 
soeial chani^e are examined in thi.' fiftli rejiort . 



TIlis rc'iiorr synt It - i :es the iiroclucrs of the ISTIi iloncepts Stiuly. 
"1ST!-:" is sliorrh.Mul for iiisorvice teacher echicat i on , by uhieh ue mean formal 
and informal previsions !or the improvement of educators as people, ediu-ated 
persons, and professionals, as well as in terms of the competence to carry 
out their assigned roles. The report is based on an analysis of interviews 
wit., over one thousand education |)ro fess i ona 1 s and more than two hundred policy 
makers at the state and national levels, a study of over two thousand items of 
lireratiu-c, and sixteen position papers l)y expert observers and representatives 
of special positions. Teachers, re|)resentat i ves of teucher oroan i ::at i ons , 
school administrators, college faculty, board of education members, officials 
of state and national legislatures, ler.islative analysts, officials of the 
federal executive branch, and many others contributed their advice, opinions, 
and knowhdge to the stutlv. 

The resulting mass of information and concepts is so large and 
diverse that a mere summary of the ideas or descviption of the richness o <• 
opinion cannot be inclusive. Consequently, we urge the serious student of 
inservice teacher educat ; ,n (hereafter ISTt:) to read the fou-- source volumes 
in this series, listed on page x, and the many documents on which the volumes 



d I'ew 



In this brief overview, we present our interpretation of tlie nature 
of ISTI-: and its problems as we have perceived them from this first "conceptual" 
phase of our inquiry. In subsequent phases, firmer data about the facts of 
ISTb will be generated and alternative methods for improving it will be tested, 
both in surveys of opinion and in experiments with the alternative forms. 



'''^':-si:.\T i.w i;sTMi;.vf .wd i-orhca.st 



THb PR OBldiMS Of IS Ti; ARb .STRllCTllini. 

(STI-:. as it presently exists, is accomplished i,y a vast and complex 
organization, a fact of which one must • aware in order to think effectively 
about the I.STIi enterprise. Although there is great discontent with LSTIi , " 'and 
many professionals and nonprofes.Mona 1 s apparently regard it almost as though 
it did not c.xi.st, it docs exist, and on a large scale. 

Despite dis.satisfaction with LSTH, statistics show that over l,alf of 
all United States teachers presently hold master's degrees, while about five 

I 



l^.TCcnt of tlie total insti'iu't iona 1 staff of schools ha\'o rocoivod a Lloctoi'atc. 
Much of the instruction teachers havc^ I'cceivcd has cop.c from col 1 c<^c-hascd and 
school disti-ict-bascd i)roi^rams of ISTi:. Wc estimate that there are seventy to 
eighty thousand education pi'ofessors, suj^erv Lsoi^s , and consultants presently 
engaged full or [la I't - 1 i me as instiaictors in inservice education, uiiich is nearly 
one instiaictoi- for ev(M*>' twenty-i'ive teachers pix\^entl\' holding jn^sitions. In 
addition, tiicre arc almost one hu!idi*ed thousand pi-incipals ar.d vice i^rincipals 
in the seventeen thousand school districts of ti-.e nation--one for about every 
twenty classi-ooiii teachers. One o 1* tiie tasks assumed by princij^als and vice 
jMMncijKils is heljung their teachers grow in pi'i.f ess i on:: 1 coir.petence, and even 
if they onl\- si)ent ten j^ercent ot* their time in suc'i activities-, t^u^ effc;j-t 
e\i)ended would he enormous. finally, we must consider the nearl\- fifty tluaisand 
nonsujH' rv i sor\- i ns t laic t i ona 1 personnel, sucii as reading inst/uctors, mcLlia and 
cemmun i ca t i ons experts, and men.tal health s jiec i a 1 i s t s , wiio act in part as sujijiort 
personnel \\^r teachers . nms thy£_e_ nuu' ^» ^^»iL^i>l ii,^...jL,lAL^L^.\^JrV^^^ 
jiersons in the United St-*"'^s w!u) ongage ja_s_ jjis^jaic to rs i^_^^P>'_ i^^^Jj'^JJ.- 
ac t i v i t - 1 h i s is about ,;^tructoj*^\:ij* ovej'j^' yMght _tejicjKM;_s. Not included 
in tb.ese figures are team leaders ai.d other ^-icr^on^ uho have formal ov informal 
sujiervisory roles within the classiooin, oi' which there may be tens of thousands; 
department cha, i rj^e rsons , esi^eciallx- at the s<^'*ondary level, who particijKite to 
some dL'gree in the inservice do::iain: and teachers uho them^elies stal'f insei'vice 
courses. i'ossibly as i.iany as twent\-fi\e thousand teacher^ each year serve 
their fellow teachers and aides as i'vstructors in courses, workshops, cr cUher 
event s . 

Ihe si:e of this aj^j^arent ln\estment is confusing for se\'eral reasons. 
I i t-st , it is confusing because so man\' jieople seem to (\^el the effort is ver>- 
UL*ak--L-ven i mjM)ve im shed - -a nd is a relative failure. Second, .nost districts and 
highei* LNlucatiou i n/.t i t ut i ons evident-I>- believe tiiat more I'unds iirc urgentl\- 
needed to develop adequate staff decelopment jMa^k^rams. Third, if the abo\e 
estimates are at all ix^asonable, then we arc led to the- unnerving coucIusmmi 
that oul^ of the largest training Laiterj^r i ses in the United States is an incredii-^l 
fa i lure ! 

If one n\iX of ei.^dit ol' all educational jU'rsiMinei is tr\ing to help 
(Others in the field grow j^-of ess i or.a I I >' , t!icn this failure caiuuU simpl\- be a 
matter o\ investment (^f time or ene!\g>'. "i !ua-e are ob\-iousl>' enoiantMis structural 
problems in the way (STIi is being opei\ited which have to be resolved; howevei*, 
the pn^blems vio not seom to be SjK^cit'ic, but i-ather general, as inLlicated by the 
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f;ict tlK't horli intcrvicK-ccs ;rul posit inn paper writers spoke more eoiiereiitly 
about gonoral issues than i ...y did ahout spec! fie ones. Tiiere are some 
specific areas of hiyii agreement, to wit, a preference to include tcaciicrs 
as staff much more than has been done previously'"' and to make ISlii more 
responsive to teachers' Joh needs and more relevant to their emergent roles.'"'' 
Hut. the more specific tiie interviewees liecame on these issues, the more vai;ue 
ti.ey became ahout just what should be the objectives and means of the inser.;ice 
in-ocess. Aya i n , there is agreement that collaboration should be used to 
guide inservice educat i on , ^" but the more collaboration was specilieally 
pro!)ed. the more vague the responses became. There are two general stiaictural 
problems with ISTh. first, the va.st varieties of possible training option.s 
need to be interfaced closely witii teaelier needs and general thrusts of 
school districts. Theory-based approaches to education need to be followed up 
by clinical training which is largely mediated by teachers themselves. Second, 
the vast problems of time in which to be trained and providing training close 
to the work site have obviously not been solved at all. 

ISIh, m short, is a ct)rnucoi)ia of i)roblems crying t\)r alternative 
solutions. .W, single approach to the governance, structure, substance, or 
lirocess of LSTI: is likely to solve ver\- many of its |)roblems. IVe obviously 
should enter a period of experimentation with a 1 1 erna t i ves --a 1 1 erna r i ves which 
make inservice education more relevant to the teacher and which experiment with 
various forms of governance, kinds of interfaces, alternative trainers, modes 
of directive, and se 1 f -d i rec t cd teacher education.'"''' 

'J^lj'dLL^Il'''"'^-'^ : i'R()Bi.i!M.s 01- i.A.\(:u.\(;i-: 

It IS relativel)- eas\- to discover some of the imi)ortant featui-es 
of [.ST!-: and to build certain kinds of concepts. In other cases, liowever, 
controversy and rapid development and change have combined to make it diffieult 
to focus on the area effectively, The formation of definitions in I.STI-: is 
especially d i f f i cu 1 1 , ' as is revealed by the many languages used in the 
literature, position papers, and interviews. Terminology ran riot. IV i t h 
the exception that nearly everyone spoke negatively about I.STi;, there was 
relatively little agreement about definitions or about how l.STH should be 
carried on. 
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By ISTI:, wo rcf.M* to the growth ot' the pro t'css i oiia i educator in 
tliroc ways. I'irst is general growth--the d eve 1 opiiieiit of a human being 
whose growth potentially eni'iches his relationships to children and tlie kinds 
of instruction he is able to give. The second type of growth is the 
iinproveiiient of the educator's competence to cai*ry out his particular role. 
I-or a seeonda.ry school teacher, for example, this may include the development 
of increased competence in subject specialties and mastery of the re[KM'toire 
of approaches to teaching. !-or an administrator, competence as an organizer, 
facilitator, and leader in curriculum and instruction would also he included. 
i"inally, growth refers to training to bettei enable the educator to implement 
curricular and instructional reform decided on by the persons responsible for 
the shape of the school in which the educator wcrks. 

In the course of our study, we have become convinced that no single 
mode of LSIT. speaks to all of the above needs for growth, but that very few 
modes speak only to one need. .Sabbaticals, for example, can be granted t(^ 
teaciiers for any of the three kinds of bn-oad purposes outlined above: The 
teaciier may use a sabbatical for general proi'es s i o na 1 development as an 
educated human being, to study technitpies specifically related to his type 
of educational role, or, less often, to study a curriculum approach wliich is 
to be implemented by his school. 

The actual great variety in 1 STl: ^ ' ^ i s one of t lu^ reasons for the 
proliferation of terminology. l.STl: ranges from self-directed sabbaticals 
(wiiich are relatively rare) to degree-oriented programs of courses in 
universities, to workshops and practicums offered onsite. It also includes 
informal activity by members of teams in schools, formal and informal 
instruction and tutoring by mental health personnel, directed and se 1 f -d i rec t ed 
activity in teacher centers, and a host of other variations. Because of the 
large numbei* of varieties of LSTI! , it is not surprising that the same terms 
might be used differently by different people. 

0.\ CLOUD IMi.S.S: IM^.OBI.liM.S ()|- PliRCliPT I0\ 

The connotative language used to describe ISTb is a different sort 
of complication. Although the interviews indicated that there is widespread 
agreement that I.SIT: has sericMis flaws, ec}ually solid agreement that it is 
necessary, and an apj^arent consensus that its main pr-jlems are structural, 
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heavy criticism rroni all levels of educational personnel clouds tiu- siih- 
stantive issues. Fcachers, school administrators, iiioiier education Faculty 
and administration, legislators, seiiool lioard meinlK-rs, and sciiolai-s in the 
field all tend to speak of 1STI-; with negative connotations. 

It is ari-esting tiiat the majority of the interviewees, i)osition 
|iai)ers,;ind 1 i terature, ,i 1 tiK)ugii agi-eeing tiiat tile i)rol)lems of ISTi: are vast 
and acute, [iroc.laimed tiie importance of LSii; to tiie improvement of education 
and tlie life of the professional t e,ac her '"^ ^ur i hermore , everyone was voluble 
ai)out how to improve it. At this point, things are not clear enough for us 
to even attempt to generate a single model of 1.STI-: which would take into 
account all of tlie proi)lems that must he solved for it to he effective. 
Rather, ue must consider a series of motiels ,uul utilize tiie variation and 
variety of dimensions can e.vist witliin eacli model. 

''1 paper, we speak in some cases surefoot ed 1 y , and in 

others quite tentatively. There is a great need for firm data aliout ISTIi 
practices, trends, and alternative models, and for effective concepts and 
definitions tliat can enal)le education professionals and policy makers to 
talk effectively to one anotlicr. We believe that attention to tlie nature of 
the structure of ISTIi will help develop clear definitions and communication 
and will generate models for improving l.STIi. 

.STRUCTURi: A.\-|) VARIATION' 

IVlicn we say tliat 1.STI-: lias structural problems, we mean that its 
structure is formed In- several tlimensions wliicli interact witli one anotlier, 
and that tlie effectiveness of the enterprise depends on the productive 
interaction of the dimensions. Weakness in one dimension is magnified 
because it undermines the power of the other dimensions, but improvement 
of one dimension alone will not appreciably improve ISTIi--tlie dimensions 
must be effectively mcshetl. .Several dimensions of I.STI-: are seriously flawed 
at present, and the relationship among the dimensions is far from optimal. 
The general structural problem overshadows specific problems, making narrow 
remedies of doubtful value. 

It appears at present that there are four major dimensions that 
take the form of .systems that link together to form the oi)erating structure 
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which Is ISTIi. The four systems a i*e : 

(1) The Governance System 

(2) The Substantive System 
(5) The [delivery System 
(4) The Modal System. 

The governance system is composed of tlie decision-making stiuictui'es which 
legitimize activities and govern them. The substantive system is composed 
of tlie content and pi'ocess of ISTli and deals with what is learned and how it 
is learned. The delivery system is made up of incentives, interfaces 
between trainees, ti-ainers, and training, and staff. It deals with moti- 
vation, access, and i-elevance to the role of the individual professional. 
The modal system consists of the forms of ISTIi, rankling from sabbaticals 
al>road to intensive onsite institutes. Tliese modes are the envelopes in 
which ISTI: is delivered- The figure below depicts the four interlocking 
systems of ISTli. 

I- i gu re 

Tin: svsThMS w is'n; 
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Dec- i:; ions (govornancc ! rc-sult in siil)st;inco (aiui process], iiuhIcs (sclcctcii 
1 lo.'ii variot ios) , and del i vtM-y (incentives, i n t tM-taccs , staff), ■j'iius, a 
school faculty, autliorized by a grant from a district, may decide (governance 
to develop a workshop (mode) in which maMiematics is explored with a hands-on 
approach (suhstance and |)rocess ) during released time, on the premises, with 
the teachers themselves as staff (deliver\-). 

It is this compl-v\ structure of interlocking systems u'hich needs 
to ho studied and im|)ioved. Many |) resent |iroposals to study ISTi; are 
fragmentary, in the sense that they collect data ahout only one aspect of 
'■'^ ''^^ improved, it must he studied as a system composed 
of at least four sub-systems. for e.xample. cost and finance is only one 
facet of governance, and any facts about it are relatively un i n f o rma t i ve if 
it is not e.xamip.ed in the context of other facets of governance, and substance 
modes, and delivery. Incentives are an important aspect of delivery, but 
study of incentives alone will tell us little. IVe must ask incentives for 
what. how. and under what governance system. Thus, any study aimed at 
changing ISTi; reiiuires exi)loration of the whole structure of ISTi:. not merely 
of its |)arts. 



(_^ivm\VL^^^ I ().\ 

Much of the recent literature on 1STI-: ar.d a good deal of the 
activity have involved new collaborative arrangements.'"'' In fact, it is 
fair to say that there has been -reater attention to the process of 
organising l.STi; than there has l,cen to a definition of substance and process 
Ultimately, changes in governance and structure will not improve ISTi; with- 
out a corresponding improvement in substance and |)rocess-. however, it may 
well he that changes in the governance structure will be prerequisite to 
im|)rovement in cont ent . 

A great deal of recent activity has focused on the creation of 
tcacher^centcrs. Varger's position paper '''and his previous exhaustive 
ro|K)rt, analy::e the various forms of teacher centers which have sprung 
I'i' i-ecent ly, and the forms of governance attending them. It is clear that 
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the teacficr center movement is lart^e, hut as Vart^er points oat, teaciier 
centers have as many meanings as does [S'lT, itself, and thus tiie teaciier 
center movement does not represent a colierent tlirust around one form of 
governance or one particular mode of IS'I'Ii. 

The entities most frecjuently mentioned in discussions of collaho- 
rativc arrangements are local education agencies or school districts, 
iiigher education Institutions, state departments of education, teacher 
organizations, and community organizations or represent at i V(.\s of the 
community, (ienerally speaking, the federal government and state education 
agencies are seen as providing authority and funding for ISTI:, hut not 
part ic i jxat i ng directly in co 1 1 ahorat i ve arrangements. However, they may 
require such arrangements, as in the case of the Teacher C!orps and the 
Uid^an/Rui^i 1 School Development Program, " Legislation vv 1 1 h respect to 
ISTi: is presently chaotic, as i\i i s points out / ^ ' w i t h states not having 
omnihus oi* genei*al authority through legislation, the result heing that 
many state and federal programs are program-specific, The position of the 
national leaderyhip and most state teacher organization leaders is that ISTI; 
sliould he a matter for hargaining, ;ilong with all other conditions of 
teaclici' employment. However, there is an ahsence of legislation in this 

area a 1 so , 

Thei^e is a widespread feeling that all of the entities have an 

important place in 1 STh! through co 1 1 aho ra t i ve arrangements, hut there has not 

hcen much agreement on a single type of arrangement among the myriad 

poss i hi 1 i t i cs , ^ 1 1 is generally agreed that the role of state and federal 

governments should he facilitative and designed to provide general pi'ogram 

direction, monitoring, and, selectively, money to stimulate the form of and 

facilitate the co 1 1 aho ra t i ve process. In general, the teacher organizations 

wish to utilize hargaining to increase the place of the teacher in the 

MS) 

governance of the inservice enterprise,' " In some cases, teacher organizations 
have hegun teachci* centers or participated in the governance structures of 
agencies set up to influence teacher eclucMtioi, 

Till-, QIir.,S'riOiV Ol- 0WNI-:R,SH1F and ORPIIANACd-, 

As the power of the degree in a cred i t -or i cnt ed i.STI: system diminishes, 
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so docs the hold of the school system (which Hms mediated credit .nd credential- 
oriented incentives) and the hij-her education institution (which has controlled 
the investment in staTf-' and facilities) over tiie area.'^''' As a consequence, 
a process which seems to us to i,e much like orphanai^e has i^radually occurred. 
Teachers are unwillinj, to accept the same quantities of hij^her education mediated 
instruction tiiey iiave in the past and are demandinj. much greater control over 
the content to which they will he exposed. Similarly, throughout the profession, 
there is a desire to have increased co 1 1 aho ra t i on . In our interviews, higher 
education faculty indicated as much of an interest in co 1 1 ahorat i on as did 
teachers, prohahly hecause it affects their credih.lity. Xo one wants to he 
rejected hy his trninee--a position hi.uher education faculty have heen in for 
quite a few years now. Thus, the power in ISTi: has gradually slipped away from 
the hi.uher education institutions and local education ai^encies, hut the newlv 
formed collahor tivc agencies have not yet hecome coherent enough to assume the 
ownership of such a large enterprise, and the chaos of legislation, ..arious 
bargaining arrangements, and myriad types of teacher centers has left governance 
in considerahle disarray. Xo one presently owns ISTH, and no entity can speak 
strongly enough for it to gain that control. Clearly teachers and teacher or- 
ganizations have greatly risen in their power to influence ISTh, and perhaps to 
control it in many ways, hut they, too, have not yet developed a coherent enough 
thrust to he ahle to provide the sort of leadership that was formerly generated 
from the higher education institutions and school systems. The Montgomery County. 
Maryland ISTH program descrihed hy Marilyn Ne 1 son , ^ ' « ^'o r e.xample. has not yet 
been duplicated in a eol 1 ahorat i ve arrangement. The powerful l.os Angeles Citv 
Schools ISTi; program^, which offers more than eleven hundred courses to thirty' 
thousand teachers,"-^' if diminished, could not presently he replaced hy an 
alternative structure. A much more coherent philosophy of ISTI- must he developed 
and implemented, in which organizations are jointly responsihle for the ownership 
of rST;-:, if this vast enterprise is to he governed coherently. 

1-T).\'I)1N '(; 

It is clear that boards of education control money which often is 
mediated from the state in the form of ave-age daily attendance stipends, and 
that ISTh efforts hy higher education institutions have heen supported not only 
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tln-out^h tuition but by juiblic sources as uoll. Wlion one considers tlio vai'ious 
possible col laboi-at ive arrangements in which roles of teachers, community memi)ei*s, 
hi^hei- education institutions, and local education agencies are modei'ated by 
regulations and monitors at the fedei'al and state levels, the question must be 
asked: Does the present t'undint^ structui'c ikmmii i t sucli kinds of innovation and 
CO 1 laboiMt i on? 

Despite the chaos in legislation and the confusion ovei* the altei*native 
forms of col laboi-at ion whicii might be generatcil, the answer must be: Yes, Al- 
though neither boards of education, noi* i-egents oi' trustees of un i ve I's i t i es can 
eschew tiieii* responsibility for the way money is si)ent , evei\\' co 1 1 abo I'a t i \e 
aiM^angement which has so far been suggested could i)robably be adequately funded 
under existing leg i s 1 at i on J^^^ ^ Boai-ds of education cannot simi)ly commission 
teacher organizations to operate I ST I! j^i-ogi-ams without maintaining conti'ol ovei* 
the Ljuality and fiscal resj^ons i b i 1 i ty of the enteiqMMse, but they can go a long 
way toward bi*inging teachei*s, coimnun i t >• agencies, and othei's into co 1 1 abcu\i t i vc 
ai'i'angements . Undei'the l)i*ban/Rura 1 School Development Program, local education 
agencies I'cceiving conti*acts fi'om the federal yoveiaiment have been able to es- 
tai'Jlisli govei'nance sti*uctui*es in which conuminity members, teachei's, students, 
consultants, highei- education faculty, and technical assistants all woi'k together 
to ocnei-ate new pattei-ns of ISTb: without violating tiie authority and re sjion s i b i 1 i t y 
of tile local education agency J"^^ Thus, the numbei* of i^^ssible contiMctual ar- 
rangements foi* IST1-: is ent)rinous. Although there is much discontent with ISTii 
funding anil goveiaiance structui-es, it is not the system, hut vixthcv imagination 
and cai'et\il o i\gan i : at i on which are limited at |^i-esent . 

Tin: n)MMn.\_nv 

I no^eas i ng 1 y , it has iK^en questioned whether Uu-a 1 cilucation agencies 
goveiMied by elected school boai'ds ai-e adetjuately i*esponsive to the needs t^f cc^iii- 
munities , ^ "^'^^si)ecial ly the needs of the less affluent, mincn*ities, the gil'ted, 
and the haiul i ca pjied . Tbei^e is pi'essui'C ftu' the involvement of coimnunit\- inemlK'rs 
in the dot e i^m i nat i on of curriculum, scluuil o i*gan i ::a t i on , and insei'i'ice ;eacluM' 
tiMining in ways whicb. ai^e not simj^l}' mediated thi*ougb the elected board. In 
some ways, boai\ls of education and local educati(Mi autluMMty admi n i st I'a to rs have 
been lesistant to such jM^essui^e, feeling that it cliallenges tbeii* U'gitimacy. But 
it has been i nc i^ea s i ng 1 y reeogni:.ed that, while a boai\l of educition can adequately 
administer the fiscal and organ i zat i (Mia 1 sujKM^st laicrui^e o[' ::u agency, there is 
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l)rohahly no way a hoard of five to i'-'-teon iiicmhors can acloquatoly ropi-escMit 
the nooJs of all seyiiRMiCs of a coimiiun i ty , csiiocially in areas with lari^e anJ 
diverse populations. Thus, mechanisms hy wiiich residents of ne i j^hhorhoods and 
other suhcoimnunities within a school district can effectively share in the deter- 
mination of educational affairs have he.^un to he created. In some communities, 
for example, committees have been set up which include administrators, teachers, 
students, and coiimiunicy memhcrs who share in the task of governing aspects ol" 
the education enter|)rise at the ne i ojiho rliood level. A large va--iety ol" such 
arrangements currently exists, and it is clear that the trend will continue and 
expand. However, there is a lack of clarity about the kinds of shared governance 
that can he legitimized for community members. The literature on the suliject 
is growing, l)ut as yet there is little of the necessary clarity. 

l.fVlil.S ,"l-_iiO\2l[^XAMdi 

Determining tiie roles of the various entities in\olved in collahoralive 
arrangements cannot be separated from a definition of the levels of goveruaaice 
which are necessary to the es t a!) 1 i shmen t of a coherent structure and |M-ocess-- 
whetlier tiie matter be curriculum, community relations, or ISTli. We iiave dis- 
tinguished three levels of governance. Although these overla|) to some extent, 
we feel that the distinctions are important to the understanding of how col- 
laborative arrangements can function. The three levels are; (1) the authority 
to create and maintain an inservice unit or center, (J) the authority to govern 
a center, and ( 1 the governance of tiie individual teaeiier's relat.onship to 
a unit or center. 

At the most general level is governance which emi)odies the authority 
to create, staff, and maintain an inservice training unit or center. Presently, 
higlier education institutions have the authority to create centers but not to 
compel attendance. Local education agencies have the authority both to create 
centers or contract with higher education institutions or other agencies to create 
same, and to compel teachers to participate in the centers. States generally 
attach inservice authority to particular program functions. for exam|)le, many 
states provide funds to local districts to maintain bilingual education programs 
and stipulate that a proportion of those funds siiould i)e used for I STi: . ' 1 f |-ec t i v 
collaboration among the variety of entities at the general level of governance 
will be accomplished through representation and a coi, 1 flow of information 

which makes clear the opinions of various levels of | ;,el about the varieties 
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of aiMMUi^cmcnts wl;uh are needed. One t) f the i^reat defieits in the literatiii-e 
on !STI: is tlie diseussit)n of \;tn'eiMianee separate from sui)stance and a i^'alistic 
ct>ns ideiMt itMi of wliat is neeessai\v in t)i\ler to ereate effeetive o I'l^a n i '^a t i ons . 
I-or examj)Ic, a det e 1*111 i na t i cmi has to he made of the size of unit aiijM'OjUM a t e to 
the ereation of eei'tain kinds of tr-ainini; ojuions. Sehcu)! disn-iets, teaeliers 
as tlie\- uoi-k in their I'oles, and teachtM's as individuals all ereate needs tor 
trainino whieh must he met b\' inserviee units of a jipi'o jir i at e si:,e, Pi'esently, 
some federally funded rt\ui*^»fii-^ -^ti'^'fi ^i-^ ^'^^^ Teaelier Coi'jis have j^eneiMted lari^e 
arrays of resourees around tiie faeulties of individual sciuuils. This insures 
that there will he a eons i de i*a h 1 e impaet t)n the seiiool, hut it is not neeessarily 
a eost effeetive arrangement, heeause selunils may not he able to take advantai^e 
of all the i-esourees they are jM-cnided. if five or six inser\'iee trainers are 
livini; onsite with the faeulty of a seluu)l, they a I'e eertaiuly in a i)osition 
to jirovide a wide variety of services, Init it is (juest i onah 1 e whether tearhei\s 
ean he free enou^i^h to ahsorh all that the trainers ean y i \e , If a unit is too 
small, it is difficult to ju-ovide in any ee(Miomie wa\* the restnu'ees neeessai-y to 
fulfill individual needs. On t iie other hand, if a unit is toc^ 1 a ri^e , and the 
persons workinj; with teaehtM's are tt)o far removed from the daily Ii\'es of those 
teachers, then their services ai'C Inuind to seem iri'clevant. The eleven hundred 
ctnn-ses offered in the I.t>s Ani:;eles City Schools certainl\- ju-ovide many c^jUions foi' 
the thirty thousand teaciiei'S within the district, hut many ot* the ojuions are 
Inuind to seem far removed from the lives of individual teachers. Different kinds 
of i-esoiirces are needed to deliver different tyjies of services. A teacher who 
is attemj)tini^ to imi^lcment a new curi*iculum and wishes hands-on helj^ at various 
times thi-ou<^hout the school day wants to have a trainer who is in residence or 
close hv and who does not have too many tUher* teachers on his mintl. Deliver-in^u 
this kind of j^ersonal clinical service to a teachei' is a far different matter 
from j)i*ov id i subject mattei* knowledge. for examiile, knowledge ahout multi- 
cultniMl education and the materials that can he used to teach it can he conveyed 
in coui'ses which may or ma\' not he located near* a teacher's j^lace cif work; hut 
helping a teacher* actpiii^e the skill to teach mu 1 t i cu 1 1 u i*a 1 education i*et|uii'es 
t i"a i ne i"s ons i t e . 

We a 1 so need to soi*t out what t cache rs can aiul cannot tki foi* themselves . 

In the inte]*views, most categoiMcs of ju*o f ess i ona 1 s iiulicated that teachers 

( 2 S ) 

should he i*esj)ons i h 1 e for* much of theii* ti'aining, ' because they ar*e nuKst Familiar 
with the pi*oblems of their o\<n classi*ocMns ami the sj)ecific situaticMis in which 
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rlK-y work. This makes a certain degree of j;ood sense, Imr tliere are limits to 

what teachers can do for themselves and for one another--cei-ta i n types of traini 

require other i-esources. Policy at the ocncrnl level thus needs to take into 

account the varieties of governance oiitions that can he authorized. 

Tlie second 1 e\-e 1 of go\-ernance deals with the actual oiHM-ation of an 
.... I -0 ) 

l.STi; center. While teachers and others must he represented on the le>.-el at 

which decisions are made granting authority to create and fund training centers, 
the clients of the center can l)e mucli closer to its goveiaiance as decisions are 
iiKKle al)out the particular kinds of training to l)e offered and tlie training con- 
ditions. .\t this level, actual program sul)stance and process are determined, in 
eluding the options which are i he concentrated on for any given period of time 
In addition, provisions can l^c made for "systems" needs, that is, tliose needs 
that arise from changes i:i curriculum and school oi-gan i lat i on and tliose liaving 
to do with the competei.ce of individual teacliers. Here tlie varieties of 1 .STi; 
are undertaken, the requisite staff is organized, and arrangements are made 
for interfacing training options with the needs of teachers. 

The th.!>d level of governance is governance of the individual teacher.' 
The literature on LSTIi includes mucli discussion of the first two levels of 
govern.ance. hut little on the thir.l, which is equally im|)ortant and must he in- 
cluiied in the creation of any operating entity. Governance at this le. d has 
to answer the cpiestion of how individual teachers relate to training options. 
Quire clearly, however attractive an option ma\- he, if teachers do not desire 
it, the option is in difficulty. This situation gives rise to such issues as 
to what extent . sonal interests should l)e taken into account, to what extent 
an individual should he accountahle to judgments l)y peers that he needs training 
of a certain sort, to what extent the individual needs to he responsive to diag- 
noses hy supervisors, principals, and others responsihle for the local education 
agency, and to what extent individuals should he required to participate in ISTh 
programs that relate to thrusts wLtiiin the school o ■ community. 

I.STI', needs to he organized in such a way tliat individual teacliers can 
perceive its imp^-tance in their lives. It is prahahlynot unreasorahle to 
expect that a pe.tion of inservice t-. lining should he o|)tional accord, -g to 
I)ersonal feelings, part sliould he determined hy diagnosis of a teacher's 
particular competence in the roles played, and a portion should he determined hy 
systems needs or thrusts. To create inservice centers as if only one of these 
sources of need was oiierating could he ,. serious mistake. hventually, comfortahle 



a rrangoniont s must be vv'oi'kod out in uiiicli tlicsc soui'ces of Jiix'^ction are blended 
in such ua\'s that tliey do not eonfliet with one anotlier. 

'11 ii; MODAh I )l Mi:\Sl().\ 

ISTii can take inanv' forms, aIthoui;h it is frec{uentl\' discussed as if it 
wer*e an undifferentiated mass. It aii[KVirs that much otb.crwise useful substance 
is j)laced in i na[i[M'op r i at e forms or contexts at [M'osent , The review of the 
litei*aturc suggests five general modes, or contexts, t'oi' ISTli: (1) j ob -embedded , 
{2) J ob- re lated , (3) c i*edent i a 1 - or i en ted , ( 4 ) [irofess i onal organ i zat i on-re lated , 
and (5) se 1 f -d i rect ed . iiach context im[ilies a corresponding role for* the 

teacher. Thus, the teacher ma\' be seen iwspect i \e 1 y as: (1) .m ' innlo\'ee of 
a sciiool, [2) a colleague of othei* teachers, (3) a student ' education, 
(']] a inembei* of a [profession, arid (5) an individual cr\iftsmai. 

The pi*o[H")sed categories do not necessai'ily rejn'osent [^h i 1 oso j^hi i ca 1 
or j)s\'cho 1 og i ca 1 o r* i entat i ons to ISII:, nor ar*e the\' intend 1 to be mutually 
e"-'-C I us ive , It is not being suggested that one ca.n , by examiiing them, arrive 
a {iriori at a decision as to which is best. liacli context or mode has cei'tain 
ad\'antages, and each ret|uii-es different a n'angeiiient s for its i emeu t a t i cmk 

riiii .Um^-'mbi:im)i:i) mcmu: 

In [)er foiMii i ng the task of teaching and interacting i n I't) rina 1 1 y with 
other teachers, one learns more about teaching; howevei*, the learning that cK'curs 
in such a wa>' is r\indom arul ^iifficult to measui'e. Since most teachers \\ork where 
otiiet* teacliers also woi-k, situatitMis a.i'e [M-eseuteil in which j ol)-em!)edded ISTli 
j)i'ograms could easil\' bv structui*ed and [planned. 

Thei'o arc i'our' t\'pical modes oi- Job-emhedded inservice training: cc^ii- 
inittee woi*k i'or j)i*ogr\im planning and or-gan i ;:at i on , team teaciiing, interactit^i 
uith consultants, and [H\)f ess i ona 1 i*ead ing and cu i l u I uiii analysis. The 
i;,aiorit\' of committee woi*k is I'c lated to cur'r*iculum inarming and exjioses teachers 
to alteriKiLiie wa\'s of handling curM'iculum, vai'ious instructional matei'ials wliich 
can be a do ted, and teaciii ng sti\itegies emjilc^v'eil by other tL'acher\s. Team teaching 

[MH)vides tlie oj:i[K) rt un i t >' for* obsei'ving and intei-acting witli other teachers, and 

(20) 

for relative^)' close -order clinical analv'sis c^t cMie's teaching. ' Use ot consultant 
and professional reading are somewhat less di rec tl\" i ' ite'd co the act of teaciiing. 
Consultants can ju^ovide exact moilels Ww teachers b\' tf. ,;ionst i-at i ng methods with 
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the same chikh*e:i witli ulioni a teaclicr works, using tlie same niatci'ials. Thev 
can then discuss with the teacliei* iM'ohlenis tlie teacher is having in using the 
I^irticular method. Consultation can he mandatory or voIuntai\v, jM'e-es t ah 1 i shed 
or variahle in content, iM*o\'ided at regular intervals or as needed. The 
literature on IsSTh! indicates tl^it consultation slunild be decentralized and 
individualized, that is, determined by the teachci' himself. Teacliers prohahlv 
do little proFessional reading. They Frequently return general cui^riculum and 
instruction methods fn^oks used in their courses rather than keep them as 
references, and tliey rarely turn to i*eference uoi'ks in j^'eixiiMng lessons or 
examinations. Stronger school libraries foi- teachers would be a useful fii'St 
step toward greater utilization of reading as a j ol^ -eml^^Id ed mode of ISTi:. 

Surveys of teacher attitudes and comivirative studies of inservice 
alternatives indicate a strong j^reference on tlie i^art of teachers foi' t\iK\s 
of inservice that can be completed at school during scliool lioui's. Committee 
work mkI team teaching, for example, are primaiMly byj^i-oducts of a regular' schm 
activity, an attribute which is perhaps the essence of tlie Job-embedded mode 
of ISri-;. The tcacliei* is not i-etjuired to go oi*f site, receives ti\iining 

dui'ing school houi*s, and performs only his regular tasks. The value of 
job-embedded training lies in its unity with tlie teaclier's j(^b and the economv 
of accoiiij:) 1 i sli i ng several purposes at once. 

Ti ij -^^iOB-j^ :j .A Tb: n_ mo_i )i : 

'ITe Job-related mode of inservdce includes training that is not 
strictly a part of the teacJief's Joi). Tlie most imjiortant ti-aditienal type of 
Job-related tl^Clnin^ ,ind the most widely used fonn of rnsei-vice aside from 
college courses is tlie workshoj:). ,\ woi*ksho|:) ct^nsists of a grouj^ of teachers 
working together, with a leadei* and jkm-Ikij^s some I'esoui'ce i^e!-sons, on pi-oi^Ums 
the group is interested in solving. Among the drawbacks te workshops a i^e that 
they are lield after school lunn-s or tMi the weekend, ma\' be C(nuiucted awa\' fj\)m 
school, livv often dictated from alnn-e, and t^i'ten a i*c not i^esjnMisive to teachei-'s 
needs. Othei* Job-related activities are teachei- exchanges and visits, in 
which teachers observe other teachers in action and - how other schools optM'ate 

iU'cent Job-related tiMining a j:)jH*c\aches include teaehei* ceiUei*<; and 
ti\iining i^-ickages, wh i cfi pi-(Miiote the basic idea that teachers should be able, 
on their own initiative aiid at t lioi dis-i-eticMi and ctMiven i eiice , t to a jiJaee 

at i)r near their school where they can iiitei-act with their colleagues and engage 



in SLipjilcmcntary ti*aining. A variation of the toaclior center is mol) i 1 e 
computer-assisted instruction, in which a ti'aveling van with coinj)Uter terminals 
provides instruction to teachei's in small districts c)r iXNiiote areas at their 
convenience and jiace. 

Tin: c:Ri;i )i-:vr[A[,-OR[i:NTi:i) M(M)i: 

Until vcM\v recent 1\-, by far the most jKM'vasive mode of IS'f'Ii was the 
oi'ientation toward aa]ui7'Lng jirofess i ona 1 credentials. This context is ver\' 
similar to jH*cserviee training in tiiat the teacher is cast as a student of 
higlier education who lakes courses and perhaps juirsucs a degi'oe. However, f)oth 
the literature and our survey of teachers have revealed that college coiu'ses 
have little relevance to ISTli . ' ^ Th i s may be because college-based jH-ograms 
are too often undertaken as an end in themselves and are not related to the 
specific goals of imjn*oving teachers' classroom performance. Nevertheless, the 
cui'rent structure of the teaching jM'ofession is oriented toward college creel its. 
Receipt anel i*enewal of jn*o f es s i ona 1 certification, salary increments, and 
working in none 1 as s i*oom joiis, such as administration, sujie rv i s i on, and specialties, 
are all often dej^endent uj^on the c omji 1 et i on of a course of study offei'ed i^y 
liiglier education institutions or other courses accredited b\' seiiool districts 
or states. States and school districts have attemjUed to promote this type 
of professional develojnnent by lowci*ing or waiving tuition for teaciie rs, I'hc 
resources, exj^ertise, and detachment from immediate classroom problems of 
higher education institutions are undeniafily necessai*y to the initial ruid 
continuing i)re jna rat i on of teachers. But new ar i*angeiiicnts , in which schocWs and 
universities share the res j^ons i b i 1 i ty for ti*aining, are needed if ISTIi is to 
be more relevant to the concrete needs of teaciiers. 

'YU 1 1 V kO I • }-:SStQ\A b ORCiA Nl ZATlON-RiibAT i:! ) MODIi 

The collective of teachers represents both a labor union and an 
organ i "Jed j) rof ess ion. f.ike laiuH* unions, teacher o rgan i ::a t i ons concern tiiemselves 
with sucii issues as salaiMCs, fringe benefits, gi*ievance jH^ocedures, anel job 
security. Increasingly, howeve7\ teaciiei\s wruit to be thought of as jvro f ess i ona I s , 
an e c ha rac t e im s t i c of a jM^ofession is that it takes ujUMi itself tiie i*espon- 
sii'.iity for control li?ig and maintaining the qualit\' of its membershiiK [f 
teachers are seiMOusly committed to attaining professional stature, then they 
must recognize and fulfill their collective r esjUMis i b i 1 i ty foi* inser^vice training. 
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I'rofcssional oroan i lat ions of tcaclicM-s have licen established ai-ouiul 
most of the curr i eii 1 uni areas and in several otlier areas oF common interest. 
They sponsor trainin.q opportunities sueh as conventions and workshops. Some 
school districts Kill pay teachers' t ravel and expenses to attend such events. 
I'uhlishers have often subsidized such efforts, partly as a means of present injj 
their materials. Specialized professional journals serve to keep teachers 
informed on current developments in their areas of interest. 

I'rofcssional organizations are beginning to become involved in ISTi; 

in a more comprehensive manner than providing the types of services mentioned 

above. Several national and state organizations have conducted surveys to 

find out what needs to be done, and the Air.eriean l-ederation of Teachers and the 

National Hducation Association have proposed models for teacher-run teacher 
[32 ) 

centers. Some associations arc even getting into the training product l)usiness 
in the belief that a specialized association can lend its collective practical 
expertise to the research and development enterpri.se. In one rather revolutionary 
project sponsored by the .\{-A, teachers have been solely responsible for an 
ISTH program from its conception and design all the way tlirough its evaluation, 
in accordance with the belief that teachers and teacher organizations are 
responsible for the reform of teacher education and that such responsibility 
should he fixed through negotiated agreements. The AI-T has suggested an 

inservice plan which would be achieved through negotiated contracts but, in 
contrast to the .\'E;A project, it would be based on the individual teacher's 
self-diagnosis, self-development, and se 1 f -evaluat i on , rather than on a collective 
approach. In addition to providing inservice training, teaching assignments 
and recruitment and selection of teachers would also be covered by the Al'T's 
"Continuous Progress Approacli" plan. 

THt; seli--d[ri-:(:ti;d mode 

This approacli to ISTi; assumes that tliere are certain needs for pro- 
fessional development that the individual teacher himself can best understand 
and fulfill. The teacher is seen as a self-motivated craftsman or professional 
who is interested in maintaining the currency of his skills and knowledge, either 
because what he is learning will be directly applicable in his classroom or 
simply because he wants to keep abreast of developments in liis field for his 
per.sonal satisfaction. In this context, motivation and direction for learning 
come from the teacher, but certain enabling factors--t ime , money, educational 
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resources- -must he iM'ovicied either hy schools or liit^her education institutions. 
The self-directed mode of ISTIi includes such variations as released time with 
pay to pursue trainint;, sahhatical leaves, t^eneral continuing education courses 
not connected to a degree or credential, and professional i^eading. Surveys 
have found out that, among the se 1 f -d i rect ed alternatives, teachers generally 
jM'efer released tiiiie--for workshoj^s, conferences, research, independent study, 
travel^ field trijxs, demonstrat ions--and the American I-ederation of Teachers 
strongl)' favors released time. 

There is ohviousl\' a large variety of available modes of iSTIi, hut 
some, which could potent iall\' satisfy common complaints about ISTIi, are under- 
used. I-or example, job-embedded modes can offer relevant training to teachers, 
but teachers are either unaware of such modes or do not use them much, for a 
frequent coiiij)laint in the literature, interviews, and position jKipers is that 
training is irrelevant to teachers' needs and jolis. Other modes will have to 
be modified in cM*der to better meet current needs of teachers. Credent ial- 
orienied modes, for example, are in need of modification to i:)Cttcr serve 
teacliers' needs today. Thirty years ago, nearly half of all teacher/, in service 
did not have bachelor's degrees, whereas today many have master's degrees, or 
tlie equivalent, and some even have tlocto rates. During the l^SO's, teachers 
often engaged in c redcn t i a 1 -ot* i en t ed modes of inservicc training to increase 
tlieir salaries or advance in the jM-ofcssion. This is easy to understand, 
since, at that time, the entire educational s\'stem was expanding at a vei'y 
raj^id i-ate and there wei^e man\' oppoi'tun i t i es for teachers to become j:) r i nc i j:)a 1 s , 
guidance counselors, subject sju^c i a 1 i st s , and so on. By contrast, toda\' many 
school systems have a backlog of j:)ersons j)0ssessing cr-edentials which t|r.a 1 i f y 
them for advancement in the pT'ofession. Consequently, the credent ial- 
oriented, salary and degree incentive s\'stem has lost much of its force and is 
in disrejMite as an fSTI: training mode. it seems to us, however, tliat much of 
the heat which is generated about this may be unnecessary. In a relativel\' 
mature {profession, when too man\' j)ei\sons have advanced degrees and tpiantities oi 
graduate instruction, the time is clearl\' jM-esent for instituting a dit*ferent 
kind of system and pi^obably a diffei'cnt kind of in-^truction as well. Tlie 
inadecjuac)' of 1 S ! T. t i\a i n i ng modes may not l^e duL :;o much to poorl\' ciualified 
highei- edaication Tacult)', or the confounding of su'pervisors with the evaluative 
pi'oeess, as to the fact tfiat the pi^ofession itself lias cliangecL 

\o t on 1 y have more t cache t\s ac h i evcd degrees aiul gradua t e ) ^n'e 1 c red i t s 
but, in general, they are also much mor*e exj)erienced today . "^"^ lot of the types 
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of kisic instruction that teachers were willing to accept, and even huni;ry for, 
twenty years ago are now much less needed and desired. This report's senior 
author reineinhers clearly how grateful he was for help in oi^ganizing his class- 
room twenty years ago, as he fumbled around tr>'ing to leaiai how to teach. Then, 
a suixn-visor could seriously discuss w i t Ii him the best arrangements for the 
science center or the library corner, and the like, whereas today two similar 
persons would l^e embarrassed to have a conversation over tiiat same tojnc. 
Teachei\s wlio liave tauglit ten years or more, as is often tiie case today, are 
likely to know as mucli aliout tricks of tiie ti-ade as ai^e professors and super- 
visors of twenty years' experience. Tiiere simply is a limit to tiie amount c^f 
iKisic training wliicli can be given ef f ec t i ve 1 >' . Vet iiigher education institutions 
and the supervisory staffs of schools have apparently persisted in offei'ing 
Ivasic instruction to a profession which is ready for advanced instruction. 
Before ISTIi j^rograms will he improved, current needs of tcaciiers--lKnii 
professional and pe rsona 1 - -w i 1 1 have to be taken into accoiuit and i^'csented in 
modes which are both appropriate to the subjeet matter and acceptal)lc to teachers. 

niik [\-i:rv svsti:ms 

By del i very, ^*""^Mve refer to tiirec factors. One factor is incentives, 
whicii are designed to provide motivation to individuals to participate in 
fSTI:. I'radit ional ly, credentials have been tlie primary motivation, with 
additional incentive in the form of salar\' increments attaclied to tiie 
credent ia 1 ing ov course accumulation j^roccss. This system is under iieavy fire 
at this point, largely I^ccause it is tied to university courses wb i cii teacliers 
perceive as relatively distant from their daily work. Tiie second delivery 
factor is the interface, or bringing togetiier, of teacher and training. i'ossible 
interfaces vary greatly, depending on the training mode. In tiie joli-emlieddcd 
modes, tcaclicrs are ver\' close to the governance and instructional i:)rocesses, 
and it is relatively easy to have a close interface between tlic teaeiier and tiMincr 
The gix\atei' tb.e distance t^vom the teacher's work site, tiie more difficult it is 
to lia\-e a continuous interface l^etween all asjx^cts of tlie ti-iining and tiie joli I'unc 
tions of tlie teacher. Staff is tlie tiiird delivery factor. Nearly all role groups 
agree Tliat many current inservice trainers are somewhat i i*i*e 1 evaiit to tlic training 
process, althougli it may be that t b. i s lUMX^-jUion is due in j^iart to the kinds of con 
d it ions under which insei^vicc wtu^k is present 1\' taken. Teachers iivc favoi^cd b\' 
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most of the role grouj)s :is the ai)iM*oj)r La t e stat^t* t\ir at least t)art of the 
training, but tliere is an enormous i)ool of other iKM\sonnel ulu) etnikl also 
partieii)ate in the staff int^ of inserviee jM-oiirams . 

i\(:i:\Tivi:s 

1 nccni i \'es fo r j)a rt i e i j)a t ion in 1 STI; programs shou kl a t 1 east he 
neutral. At jH'csent , many inserviee eourses and Vs'orkshops are i iicoiuen i ent 
heeause they i*equire teaehers to travel ^^reat eli stances, are held after sehocU 
hours or on weekends, and are irrelevant to teaehers' needs. Incentives 
should contribute willint^ness to j)a rt i c i i)a t e in the process, thereby easini^ 
part Lc i{)at ion . It is our imi)ression from the i nt er\' i ews , j^osition i)aiiers, and 
literature rc\'icw, that money is not as imj^ortant as time in the pro\'ision of incen- 
tives . '•"^^^ Teacher organizations argue for "i)rime time" lSTI:--in other words, 
training that occurs during teachers' regular work hours. This is much easier 
to ask for than to ileliver. In addition, many teachers do not wish to he 
released for inserviee activities unless tbey are certain that adequate suj)jXH't 
is develoj)eLl in their school so that they will not return to a chaotic 
situation created by "substitutes" of the old-fashioned tyj)e. Thus, teachers 
need to be not onl\' j}hysically released from their normal duties i)ut also 
mentally released from the wori-y that their classroom will not j)roceed 
productively without them. The alternatives for {providing both tyj)es of 
released time are many. Schools can, in a sense, be staffed with additional 
personnel whose business it is to helj) others when they are released for training. 
I'or example, team teaching can j)ro\'ide greater opj)ortunity for released time 
than teaching individually can . ' "'^^^ Via i nta i n i ng cadres of exj^erienced staff who 
can release teachei's on a systematic basis is another alternative which can aid 
in the j)rovision of sufficient incentives for teachers to motivate them to 
participate willingly in I STfi activities. 

I NTIiRl'ACiiS 

The delivery of ISTIi involves providing access between the needs of 

teachers and other j)rofess iona 1 staff and the j)oss i b i 1 i t i es for tyj)es of 

instruction they might ^-"Ceii-e. Interfaces should jM*ovide a smooth meshing of the 

roles of the teacher in the classroom, the thrusts of the district, the individual 

( -"^7 ) 

needs of tiie teacher, and the demands that arise trom co 1 1 eaguesh i j) . The 
varieties of 1STI{ discussed in the section of this rej:)ort on the modal dimension 
obviously j)rovidc many alternative interfaces, antl each t\'pc of delivery can, if 
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jiroporly haiulUxl, intorfaLU' adotiuatoly vith tlio i lul i v i dua I tcaclior. Intortacos 
shoiikl provide for tho toachcM' incentives win eh make the t ra i n i ni^ seem reasonable 
in terms of his jiersonal lifesj^aee, eontaet with training in settini^s which are 
ai)proi)riate to the ti'a i n i nt^ substance, and, finally, trainini: staff who are in 
a situation such that they can help the teacher act on what he is tau^lit. !n 
other words, it apj^ears to he insufficient to jierinit transfei' of t i\i i n i ni^ to 
he the responsibility of the teacher alon(\ something; lie simply accomji 1 i shes as 
he carries out his various roles as a teacher. Rather, teachors need assistance- 
in th.e form of feedback and co 11 l-o i a 1 i ty in incorporating^ new elements i^eee-ived 
from train inn into their teachinti rej^icr t(n re . 

A theme that runs throughout the cui*rent literatui'e on 1 STi: and t lie 
opinions of practitioners is the decreasing acceptability of higher education 
faculty and supervisory emjiloyees of local education agencies as trainers in 
ISTI-: programs. ^.\s in other areas of discontent with ISTIi, relevance and 
continuity stand out as key issues. There is a general suspicion of anyone who 
does not relate fully to the world of teaching and to the role-related need for 
relevant and readily available trainei*s. Combining the pool of tcacliei's them- 
selves with the cadres of ti\aditional inservicc staff would constitute a vast 
reservoir of talent which an appropriate structure should be able to deploy in 
a very flexible way. liven in a small school d i s t r i c t - -one employing fewer than 
a hundred t eachers - - 1 he re are about one hundred twenty persons, exclusive of 
higher education personnel, who could be employed as an inservice staff for the 
varieties of training options. In a medium-sized school district in a large 
metropolitan area, the number of potential staffing resources is dizzying. It 
IS clear that effective structures can be created in which the available personnel 
are emplo\'ed as ai:)in'oinMate in a variety of inservice trainer regies. 

Comi:)laints about inservice staffing may not alwa\'s indicate actual 
staff pi^oblems. It is our impression that in complaining that they are taught 
by irrelevant personnel, teachers are partly complaining about the circumstances 
in which they meet those personnel. If an ISTl-! course is held two hundred miles 
from one's work site and concerns an abstract issue, it is likel\' that no 
category of personnel will be seen as ixMevant staff. liven if a course is 
held at a distance, if the subject matter is of interest to teachers and adequate 
followui^ i-^ provided teachers in the classroom, participants will be more likely 
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to Feel trainers nre relevant. (iontiniitnis ISTIi jirL\p,ranis need to be desii^necl 
in which needs are mutual 1\* det'ined b\* teachers and schools and a variet"\' of 
staFtMnj^ Ojn icMis are tle\'eloj)ed which identify some staff who are bett'.M' at 
{M*esenting content- and others who are better at, and better jWaced, creating 
t\) I lowt hrouy ii in the school district situation. The i nijU enient at i on of such 
jM'ograins mi^ht solve many current iM-ohlems in 1STI-. 

The key to delivery appeal's to be what the American federation of 
Teachers calls continuous inservice education. Teachers, rhc Ai-T I'eels, are 
critical o 1' cenu'ses and worksliOj")s jX'i.rtl\' iiec.tuse there is' little t\Ulowuj'> in 
the classroom; that is, teachers '/>fl they need an i nt e^^ra t eel comi:)lex of 
ac t i \' i t i «.^s so that, in addition tt^ bein^ introduccLl to a new approach or idea 
and scL'ing it l1 u;ion^ t i*a t ed , they are i^i\en classroom fo 1 lowt hroui^h tiiat jUM'm i t s 
personal exj) 1 o im t i on of and j:)rovides assistance in t ry i ni^ out tiie new aj')j:)roacii 
or idea. Marilyn Nelson jxunts out that even the Montgomery (!ounty, Maryland 
ISTl jM'oi^ram, with its considerable resources, has to constant 1\- ^uarel against 
i^ringini^ in consul tar. ts who fly in to "do their numi^er" anel then leave witiiout 
j:)rovidin^ aeleLiuate fo 11 own jK Althou^^Ii the need for interfaces to make ISTl! 
relevant lias led teachei-s a nil teacher oi'j^an i lat ions to feel that ISTl: ou^ht 
to be held iai\^ely on: ;te, with te.-;chers themsel\-es anil other jTi*(M\'ss i ona 1 
staff as the trainer's, what is j:)robably more the heart of the matter is the 
concejU of cc^i t i raiousne"^ s . \t is jxissible to imagine teachers taking a course 
in .1 loc:ition far renio\'ed from ^heii* own situation and yet r-ecei\'ing onsite the 
kind of supjx:>rt necessary to enable them to imjileiik'nt the training they have 
received elsewhere. A \':!r*iety of j:)i*o)ects in one of (!a 1 i fo rn i a ' s present 
l^rograms r(M eases teach; rs i\^v a mc^nth of intensii'o training, al'ter which the 
staff oi" t lie training institute ftUlow the teachers hack into their schools 
and \<ovk with them luisite, helj:)ing them not only to iiiij:) lenient the substance 
and j)i*ocesses that tiave hvvu inti'culuced lait also to 1 ea lai to be their own 
instructors. Th.e ilrawback of this ty|K" of continuous ti*aining is that more time 
and money may be reipiired for t!\aining off:"- ite than would he i^ecjui red for cnisite 
training. Tlius, cont i nuousness is also a matter of i nc ent i \es - - 1 eac her s must be 
motii'ated to j^a i^t i c i j^Ja t e in training, whet he i* it be on or ot'fsite. 

An effective ISTl: delivery system must m.itch the va: iety of training 
with teac'ners* ncL-ils ind a ri^j:) r i a t e staffing. It j^rovides cont i nutMisn ess , or 
meaning, in teiaiis of the regies a teacher j:)Ia\'s: interfaces that mesh teachers' 
neeils with training, incenti\'es to iiuUi\'ate teaehers to j\a rt i c i j:)a t e enthusiasti- 
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cally in trainiiii^, ruluvant stai*i\ and follouup in tUv classrcHMii. The hesf 
delivery systems will he flu^se in uhieh a et^le^'Jal atnuispher^e is developed 
wit hin the school so that teachers ecmt i niioiis 1 y study theii* teachini^ in wavs 
which meet their needs, cont i niuuis 1 y reflect on the [MHidiict s of their study, 
and continuously are provided tollowup to the study in their own classrooms. 



Till: SiinSTANTI\ l-, 1) I MliX S 1 ON 

As indicated earlier, suhstance refers hoth to the content oi' training 
and the process used to deliver cont ent - -what is leaiaied in any education setting 
is what is taui;ht and how it is taui;ht ! I-or example, man\' of our position 
l^aper writers helieve that ISTli should model the kind oi' educational situation 
teachers and othei's receiving; trainini^ will Ik* ex[iected to create in their 
own classrooms and the types of relationships they will he expected to maintain 
with the childi^en they teach. The reason for this is rat sim[)ly consistency. 
It reflects also the l^elief that the hest way to teach process is to model it. 

The interviewees were much less s[iecifie and clear ahout sul^stanee 
and process than any other as[)ect of the structure of ISTh. "'^^^^ In part, this is 
prolialily because it is very difficult to speak to i^eneral suhstantue needs, 
since such needs i^row out of the particular roles educators play in the lives 
of ciiildren, schools, and commun i t i es , ^ ^ ^ nd therefore to attem[n to state 
what substantive needs exist across the nation would be im[iossiIily com[Uex, 
However, even wlien teacliers were asked what tiieir personal [)riority needs were, 
the conversation became much less specific and positive than it was when the\' 
talked ahout t.^-e problems of ISTl; in s^enera 1 . Clearly, the substantive needs of 
educators iivc vast and vaiMotis. Thcr*e is sul:istancc in all tlie subject areas, 
including the specialties, such as physical education, special education, and 
the like, and there are teacliing methods which are peculiar to each of the ai'eas. 
{•urthermore, teachers iiavc not on 1 y o rc^a n i za t i ona 1 and interpersonal needs, hut 
also both personal and i)ro fess iona 1 se 1 f -mana s^ement needs. 

One of the most im[)ortant types of decisions to be made about inservice 
trainin^i^ is the kind of substance that will be taught and the process to Uc 
used in teachini^ it. The interviews, position papers, and literature all 
reveal an at^reement that much of l.STli contains substance wiiich is irrelevant 
to the needs of classroom teachei^s. However carx^fully governance stiuctures, 
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delivery systems, arul traiiiiiig modes are develo[X^d, without adetjuate siibstanee 
aiKl process, ti*ainiiig will he empty. 

PROCHSS 

In previous work i"^" ' four f ami I i es, or approaches, to tlie teaclnui; 
[)rocess have been identified, represent i ni^ the available re[)ertoire boLh lOr 
teacher training and for working with children. The four families of approaches 
are: (1) social interaction, (2] information processing, (3) persoiva 1 i s t i c , and 
(4) behavior modification. 

In emphasizing the relationslii ps of an individual to society as a 
whole and to other individuals, social interaction a[:)proaciies to teaciiing r^e fleet 
a view of human nature which gives priority to social relations and the creation 
of a better society. With respect to goals, models from tius orientation aim 
toward the Improvement of an individual's ai)ility to relate to others. Many 
social Interaction models have developed from a desire to improve democratic 
processes and to educate students concerning w^ays to i)etter societ)'. This 
orientation does not assume that the area of social relations is the only 
Important dimension of life. Social theorists are just as coricerned with the 
learning of academic sul^jects as they are with the development of tlK"* mind and 
the self in relation to societ)'. Some, of course, iiave develo[K^d models designed 
specifically for the improvement of social interaction or have used social 
interaction as the primary vehicle for eelucation; but it is the rar:^ eelucational 
theorist who is concerned only with one aspect of a 1 earner Vs development or 
uses onl)' one facet of tlic environment to influence that development. 

Information processing sources, the second large family of models, 
are oriented towai^d both the information processing capal)ility of the student 
and systems by which the student can improve this capability. Information 
processing refers to the ways people handle stimuli from the environment, or- 
ganize data, sense probl cms, generate concepts, solve problems, and employ 
verbal and nonverbal symbols. Some of these models arc concerned with the ai:)ility 
of the learner to solve specific kinds of problems; rhcr t>"pes of models 
concent T\ate on creativity; others are concerned with general intellectual 
ability; and still others emphasize the teaching of specific strategies for 
thinking. Nearly all models from this family share a concern uith social 
relationships and the development of an integrated, functioning self, but 
their primar)' concern is the development of the student's capacity to integrate 
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and process i n forma t i on and lu'lpin.L; him loarn to use svm cms - -espr,- i a 1 1 y 
aoadoinic oncs--tlKit can liclj) liim jiroccss data. 

Tlie tliird family of models, those uirli persona ! i st i e approaches, 
vious the individual person as the source of educational ideas and emphasizes 
the processes by uhich an individual constructs and organizes his reality, 
l-requently focusing on psN'chology and the emotional life of the individual, 
these models are directed toward a person's internal or^an i ::at ion as it 
affects relationships, particularly the human capacity to reach out, make 
contact Kith others, and venture where one has not been before. Other pei'- 
sonalistic models are oriented more toward an individual's feelings about himsel 
and some ai-e concerned with belpini- the intlivitlual develop an authentic, i-eality 
oriented view of himself and his society. As with the other families of models, 
this one is not exclusive in its orientation. Most pe r sona 1 i s t i c models which 
are oriented around the development of the self are also concerned with the 
development of social relationships and information processing skills. The 
distinctive feature of persona 1 i st i c models is the emphasis on personal 
development as a source of educational ideas. Hence, while the focus is on 
helping the person develop a productive relationship with his environment and 
a view of him.self as a capable person, it is expected that other products of 
these models will be richer interpersonal relationships and a more effective 
information jirocessing cajiacity. 

The fourth grouping--bchavior modification sources--has evolved from 
attempts to develop efficient systems for sequencing learning attitudes and 
shaping behavior by manipulating reinforcement. Students of such reinforcement 
theorists as B. F. Skinner have developed these models, using operant conditionin, 
as their central procedure. The term "behavior modification" has been applied 
to the.^c efforts because they rely on changing the student's e.xternal behavior 
and describing him in terms of extremely v i s i h 1 e, rather than underlying, 
unobscrvablc behavior. Operant conditioning has been applied to a wide variety 
of educational goals, ranging from military training to interpersonal behavior 
and even to therapy. Its general applicability has led to its use in many 
domains of human behavior which characterize the other families of models. 

Any approach to ISTH can utilize one or more of these families of 
models of teaching, taking care that the models selected for use are appropriate 
to the content to be dealt with. For example, human relations content can 
probably best be facilitated by social interaction models of teaching, whereas 
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scicMK'c would j)i'obahl\' best be Tac i 1 i t ;i t c*d b\- i n i\) I'liiat i on pi\K*ussin^; models. 
In oithcM' case, liowevoi', the other models etniUl be a pjM'op i' i a t e . It would 
secMi) j)ossible i'or ISIT! to adt^pt models of teaehiiii^ whieh will exemplit'v' to the 
teachei' the uav's he is exjK^eted to teaeh. 11* teaehei\s ai'e I autiht b\' models 
whieh ai'e appropriate to a j^ai'tieular e ii i* r i eu 1 am jilan, t\) r example, the\' will 
sui*ely learn both the plan and the i^rtK'ess tU' teaehiii^> it more effeetively 
and set^ it i'vom moi-e j")ersj)eet i ves tlian i the\- \s'ei'e tauL^ht b\' otiier, less 
ajipi*oj)r i a t e iiuKle 1 s . 

a)\T]:\T 

ScK' i a 1 ehaiiL^e and t*i*esh coneejU i cms in education have i^enerated a 
variet)' of ne\\ neetls \\h i ch need to be aeldressed by 1 S IT. , ^ ^ ^Ve will discuss liei'c 
thi<.e areas that are oi' a jiarticulav contemiiorar\' interest. One oi^ these is 
multicultural education; a second is the education of the ha nd i cajij)ed ; and a 
third is earl)' ehildluHKl education. Purin^ the study of IS'IT! concepts, these 
needs were atldi*essed in the jiosition ixajiers and dealt \\it!i in tlie interviews. 

Multicultural educatitMi is an extension of the c once jit oi' cultural 
jiluiMlisni in etlucatitui. In j^art, the cont emiio i-a ry iiioveiiient toward multicultural 
t^ducation is a I'eactitni a^^ainst the homoj^en i i ni^ "meltint; jnU" concept which 
dtMiiinated the t^ai'ly yL'ars oi' the comiDon school. A s iinu 1 tanetnis effort is 
attemjU'ini; to intes^rate the schools and thereliv use the education system as 
a meanini^ful tlevice for i n t ei^ ra t i nt^ st;c iet\'. I'oyer's jiajKU' ^ ^ ^ \mi the sjK'cial 
jirolileins for schools which are due tc; integration is lari^el)' aliout multicultural 
c^dueation, \;hich he believes is tlie a j^j') i*o jir i a t e resiionse to intei^ration effcu'ts. 
We^ tend to ai;ree \:ith Boyer \;hcn he sa\'s that the resj^ionse to tjuestions abcnit 
i n t ei^/\'i t i on is not simjWy a matter of exjila; : i ng to children wh\' they are beinv. 
intctjr:ited and then cai^r\'ino on hv>^\uv^^ as usual; rather, integratit.n recju i I'es 
the creation of sch(M)ls which are themsoKes mu 1 1 i eu 1 tu i*a 1 in n.iture. j-.ducators, 
such as Bo\'er, as well as otlier [leoj") 1 e, ha ve Ik^coiiic conceiaicd w i t fi jrreservin^^ the 
heritat^es of the subeultural t^roujvs in the (Jniteti States and adajKini; the 
education system to the community antl tlie child as tliey ai*e, rather than deleting 
from them cultural and individual differences. Multicultural educaticni, 
especial 1\' when it is accompanied by an attempt to create a hi- av mu 1 1 i - 
lint^ual educational setting, creates encuMiious inservice needs. ,\s Boyei', 
Ashwort h ^ ^ ^ ^ ;vh i t eman , ^ ^ and Bim - z i ^ ^ ' pc^ i n t out in t he i pos i t i on papers , 
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most adult Amoi-icans have yrcat difficulty vvuch\i\o across cultural harriers. 
Xot only is it very difficult for teachers of any one racial, ethnic, or 
cultural hackyround to reach children of another hacki^round, but, perhaps 
oven more important in a broad sense, this makes it difficult to develop a 
ijenuine cultural plural i.,i.i in schools. In a sense, the problem of ISTi; in 
^his area is to try to insure that the blindness of t'c one feneration is not 
visited on the ne.xt. Multicultural education dues no; imply simply reachini- 
the individual diffei-ences of children that are due to cultural differences; 
a much yreater yoa 1 of multicultural education is to strengthen the base of 
our pluralistic society and help all persons reach out to one another. 

Teacliers have to be models of mu 1 t i cu 1 1 u ra 1 i sm in order to acliieve 
the iioals of tliis type of education, and learning to be such a mod., is 
obviously not a c comp 1 i s lied quickly or easily for most of us. An inservice 
course or two, or the establishment of a bilinoual center in schools, will not, 
by any means, suffice. Generally spe.aknio, multicultural education app , rs to 
be a relatively undeveloped area, despite the recent attention it has had. 
Most thrusts in multicultural education have occurred in those "eooraphic areas 
where several cultures obviously come together to whom the schools must relate, 
;is, for example, in the .Southwest, the South, or .Northern and i due s t e rn cities 
where "visible" minorities have gathered in quantity. But a pervasive nation- 
wide thrust in multicultural education for all children l,as not yet developed, 
and the problems o f es t ab 1 i sh i uy it will be considerable. 

Another area of special imi)ortance currently in ISTh is the attempt 
to provide "handicapped" children with the least restrictive alternatives in 
schooling. This movement, often called "ma i nst ream i ng , " ' '''^ ' i s very complex, 
t-xcept in the case of persons with severe physiological ha- nd i caps - -and only a 
tiny percentage of all handicapped children are included in this category-- 
there arc relatively few strategies designed uniquely for teaching the various 
populations of handicapped children. IVith respect to most handicapped children, 
the problem is very similar to that of multicultural education: Unless f se 
children are welcomed with their differences and their special individuality is 
capitalized on, handicapped children may feel, ;uk1 in fact are, deprived of 
acceptance by the "mainstream" culture. Accomplishing the 1-eeling of acceptance 
in these children is not easy. Children with learning liandicaps tend to 
approach academic areas feeling defeated before they st.art, and much of the 
substance of .-ducat ion continues to be academic masters-. limot iona 1 1 v 
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disturl)cd chilth'en arc jia rt i cu 1 a r 1 >' d 1 sadvantagctl because severe emotional 
disturbances tend to disrujU the normatiie social system of classrooms, and 
these children therefore receive d i sajijH'Ov'a 1 in many educational settings. 
IMiysically hand i caj:)jHnl children are disadvantaged because most regular class- 
rooms are not designed to accommodate their sju^^cial physical needs, T[nis, 
ma i pstr earn i ng i*eally involves a cliange it, tie atmosphere of ti:e school, its 
organization, and the type of community that is developed within it. 

Like multicultural education, ma i nst i*eam i ng rein-e seats an area uhicii 
recjuires massive and pervasive in.servicc education, for which no small set of 
workshoj^s or other activities will suffice. Both multicultural echication and 
the education of tiie 1):. nd i capped are technically difficult areas for teachers, 
and pi*esently there are relati\el\' few qualit'icd persons a\'ailable to woi'k with 
teachers in ilie acquisition of the kncnvledge iml skills neci^led to teach in 
these areas. Nor is there a pool of teacliers who can conduct fSlT. courses for 
their j:)eers, as in other areas. As desirable a.s it ma\' Ik^ for much inservice 
education to be carried on by teachers for teachers, in these two areas the 
profession lias the smallest reservoir of persons presentl\' able to c^perate 
effectively. Consecpien t 1 y , if teachers are to become tr::iners of othei' teachers 
in [nu 1 1 i cu 1 1 ura 1 education antl the etlucation of the hand i ca|:)ped , those who would 
train others need themselves to recei\'e considerable aaiiounts of inser\'ice 
education before tl'.e}' will be :\h\v to functitm ct'fectively in trainer regies. 

'ihe third change which is jiresently affecting tiie school strongly is 

the Ciirly childhood education movement, especially efforts to draw into tlie 

(4 0) 

education system cliildren below the le\el of tiie present kindergartens. 
I:arl\' childhood education creates two t\'pes of inservice |:)roblems. The first is 
that many teachers who are presently working witi^. older cliildren may, with the 
shrinking scliooi j:)opulat i on , i^c reassigned to woi*k with younger children, and are 
likely to need considerable amounts of inservice education, especially onsite 
clinical training, to help them learn how to work effectively with younger 
children. (Conversely, many persons jH*esent ly working in nurse?*y schools and day 
care centers, although having exj:)erience working with younger children, may ha\'c much 
less broad training as teachers than do j:)ersons jM*esently in service above that 
level. TIius, the second problem for ISTl' is that these jK'ople will need to be 
integrated into the communit)' of teachers. 

All of these special and contemporary issues illustrate how changes in 
the society vjcnerate changes in the schools, thus bringing inservice needs for 
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toachers from outside rho profession i tsel f. '•'"'"^Tho roles of teachers are 
suhjeeted to pressures u-i,icii require riieiii to ciiange if they are to respond to 
individual and social needs at a high professional level. The more such 
sources gonerate needs which are not traditional with teachers' roles or 
activities, the more difficult it is for teachei's to respond in a smoothly 
flowing fa-:,ion, and the greater must he the efforts in inservice education. 
Judging by the interviews, many teachers arc not aware of the si)ecial needs of 
multicultural education and many are resistant to ma i nst i-eam i ng . " This 
is not really surprising, hut it illustrates tliat teaclier organizations, 
state deiartments of education, and higher education institutions, or their 
equivalents, are necessary to counterbalance the tendency of teachers to 
conceive of inservice needs solely in terms of present roles rather than 
considering emergent roles as well. 

These three areas are illustrative of the new types of content which 
seem to he high priority areas for ISTli at present, but they certainly would 
not provide all of the content for which teachers have needs. Probably any 
large-scale program of ISTi; needs to represent a range of content and a 
variety of models of teaching so that teachers can select the content and 
processes most suited to their needs and most important in their present and 
emergent roles as teachers. 

SUMMARY 



Much information is needed about each of the four dimensions of ISTi; 
in order to increase their productive interaction with one another. Collaborative 
governance structures need to be explored and created which will result in 
decisions about the substance, modes, and delivery of ISIT. As indicated earlier, 
many present attempts to improve ISTb deal only with one aspect of one dimension 
of the overall structure of ISTh.. For example, new incentives are provided, new 
governance structures are initiated, new substance is introduced into the 
system, or a new mode of training is instituted. But there are few attempts to 
introduce complementary changes into each of the four dimensions s imul ta-^eous ly . 
This lack of concurrent attention to all of the dimensions hinders the creation 
of sti-ong programs of iSTf; . 

What is encouraging at present are the Vast numbers of varieties and 
interface possibilities available for the governance, modal, delivery, and 
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substantive d iineiis ions of iSTii. In the present literature, the minds of the 
position paper writti's, and the opinions of the practitioners and policy 
makers who were interviewed, tliere are more than enougli varieties presently 
available in eacli uiniensii i to permit vast Impi^oveinents In the* struct Lire of 
ISTIi, without necessitating any inventions. In the future, models of 
inservLce teaclier education .••"iiould t:ike account of all four dimensions of tlic 
structure of ISTli, selecting from the vast number of attractive options. 
Attempts to gather further information about ISTI- therefore need to explore 
its structure more fully and examine tlie dimensions as tlie>' relate to one 
another. I- or example, stud)' of the dimensions ma\' reveal tliat various 
kinds of incentive systems make certain varieties of training more attractive, 
and that certain varieties and interfaces increase tlic possibilities for 
continuous inservicc education over moj*e kinds of substance and process, Tlic 
pyreferences of teacliers and otiier practitioners, as well as tliose of policy 
makers, a!)out the alternatives in 1STI-. need to be ascertained in order to lay 
a base of knowledge from whlcli the preferred options can be selected, Tlie 
number of options is so large tliat tiiis w* i 1 1 not be easy. However, the task 
is feasible, and it will result in a basis on w*Iiich we can begin to ex jieri merit 
witli many potentially attractive models of 1ST!:. 
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I-or fui'thei' discussion of tlie issues pi-esentoJ in tiiis report, 
the four source voiume.s in the iSTi: series, and other sources, as refere 
below. 
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"Interface," "Relevance," Report II: Interviews , pp. .SI -.33 ,^^7-48 , S1-S2, ()3. 
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APPHNDIX A 



TI-:Ac:iir.R CORPS RHCRUri'MI-M' AND TliCI IN ICA L RILSOURCi: CPiNTliRS 



Western RTR Clentcr 

Will iam C. Hi 11 , Dii'ector 

University of Southern California 

."SI 1 South Spr i ni^ 

Los Angeles, California 90015 

{2\7>) 62S-7204 

M i d\v e s t c rn RTR Ccn t e r 
I* loycl T. Waterman , Hi rector 
University of Nebraska 
Center for Urban litiueat ion 
380S North loth Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 08110 
(402) S54-2775 

Creat Lakes RTR Center 

Barbara A. Vance, Director 

Wayne State University 

297S W. Crand Boulevard, 2nd Floor 

Detroit , Michigan 48202 

{7>13) 577-1018^ 

Northeastern RTR Center 
Donald W. I\u*ker, Director 
I Iowa rd iJn i ve rs it \* 
14 11 K Street, x'.W., Suite 4 20 
Washington, D. C. 20005 
(202) "37-7808 

Sout lieast ern RTR Cent or 

Michael C. Baker, Director 

University of Ceorgia 

7)7)7 South Mi Hedge Avenue, Room 209 

(404) S42-S802 

(iliief of (Center ()|KM*ations: 

V'e Inia Rob i nson 

Teacher (!or{xs 

U.S. Of f i ce of L;ducat ion 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Wasliington, D. C. 20202 

(202) 24S-827S 
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EKLC 



AiMM-:\'ni.\ R 



PRO.JiiCT c:o\sui;rAXT i vn-:Rv i i-:ivi:rs 



Ursul:i Anderson 
Roxic Baglcy 
Michael Raker 
iVi Ibert Bledsoe 
dames Boyer 
lilsa Rrizzi 
(!a ro I Bryant 
Roger Bryant 
Rona Id But ler 
I-ranc i nc C! 1 emons 
I'aul Collins 
Suz i e C!o 1 1 i ns 
C.arol Coy 
doyce 1: 1 1 i s 
f'loyd [-a lany 
Paul I- i sher 
liugcne (icorge 
I: i 1 con ()0 i ns 
Turner (toodlow 
dohn Creen 
Mar i lyn I la r[)er 
I;di th Harrison 
Kill iam C. Hill 
IVi 1 I i c I lodge 
dcuiet Hunter 
Andixw dohnson 
Bruce doyce 
Mary Kelley 
Hal Knight 
Margaret Koch 



Midwestern RTR Center 

Western RTR Center 

Southeastern R'l'R Center 

(h-eat Lakes RTR Center 

Kansas State University 

University of Soutliern California 

Wayne Ciounty dun i or College, Detroit 

Soutiieastern R'l'R Center 

Carroll County, (Georgia School System 

Wasiiington, 1). C. Pui)lic Schools 

Xew York Teaciier Corps Xetwork 

Pasadena Unified Sciiool District 

Xortiieastern RTR Center 

Boston Indian Council 

RcinlKirt (!oI lege 

University of Soutliern (ialifornia 

University of Soutii Carolina 

University of Seattle 

Houston Independent Sciiool District 

University of South Alahama 

Stanford Un i vers i ty 

Port land COP Project 

Western RTR Center 

Un i vers i ty of To led o 

Compton Unified School District 

Wayne State University 

Stanford Un i vers i ty 

Consultant , Worcester, Mass. 

West Vi rginia Inst i tute 

Pasadena Un i f i ed Sclioo 1 District 
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35 



Rcha Lass iter 
Bi 1 1 i e Li pscy 
Mil rv Lc gan 
I-atricia Matthevvs 
Donald Minis 
Barbara Oglct ree 
I\Oi;cr Pa nk rati 
I'oiiald Parker 
Lucy Pock 
Lorenzo Re id 
Terry Rice 
Joseph I^omo 
Richard St roup 
Beulah Tumpk i n 
Rupert Truj i 1 io 
Barbara Vance 
Susan Vernand 
L'loyd Waterman 
Do r is Wilson 
James W.i Ison 
Roger Wi 1 son 



Pasadena Unified School District 

Detroit Pubi ic Schools 

I-ederal City College 

Northeastern RTR Center 

Los Angeles C'ity Schools 

Southeastern RTR Center 

Western Kentucky Un i vers! ty 

Nortlieastern RTR Center 

i Io f s t ra lln i V e r s i t y 

('onsultant , Washington , D, C. 

Stanford Un i vers i ty 

Western RTR Center 

Costa Mesa School District 

Consul tant , Det ro i t 

University of New Mexico 

(ireat Lakes RTR Center 

Pasadena Un i f i ed Schoo 1 D i st r i ct 

Midwestern RTR Center 

Southeastern RTR Center 

Wayne State Un i vers i ty 

Northern Arizona University 



